4 Agrarian Catholics: The Catholic Turn in Southern 
Literature 


Is Flannery O’Connor best viewed as a southern writer or as a Catholic 
writer? This question may appear willfully reductive, but it marks a divide 
that refuses to go away. Even after several decades of attention to her work, 
O’Connor’s critics can be grouped into those who read her primarily 
through a theological lens (often casting themselves as faithful exegetes or 
rebellious doubters) and those who focus primarily on her regional identi- 
fication. If theological readings tend to dilute the cultural specificity of 
O’Connor’s work (and to become old quickly, as Michael Kreyling has 
complained), “‘southern’”’ readings of O’Connor tend to reduce her religious 
concerns to a mere by-product of the South’s ‘“‘Christ-haunted”’ cultural 
context.’ Implicit in both kinds of readings is the notion that O’Connor is 
an anomalous figure, central both to southern and Catholic literary tradi- 
tions but comfortably situated in neither. 

O’Connor, however, saw her identities as southerner and Catholic nei- 
ther as complementary nor as merely additive. In ““The Catholic Novelist 
in the Protestant South,”’ she asserted that “‘the’’ southern Catholic novelist 


will feel a good deal more kinship with backwoods prophets and shouting 
fundamentalists than he will with those politer elements for whom the 
supernatural is an embarrassment. . . . His interest and sympathy may well 
go—as I know my own does—directly to those aspects of Southern life 
where the religious feeling is most intense and where its most outward forms 
are furthest from the Catholic, and most revealing of a need that only the 
Church can fill. . . . [He] discovers that it is with these aspects of Southern 
life that he has a feeling of kinship strong enough to spur him to write... . 
The Catholic novelist in the South will bolster the South’s best traditions, 
for they are the same as his own.” 


By identifying the “‘best traditions”? of the South and the church as “‘the 
same,” O’Connor suggests that we should not be deceived by the wide- 
spread anti-Catholicism of the twentieth-century Protestant South. This is 
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a surprising claim, not least because O’Connor’s fiction seldom depicts Ca- 
tholicism: her characters, nearly always Protestant, associate the church 
(when they think of it at all) with sinister foreigners and the Whore of Baby- 
lon. And her few Catholic characters, such as the lapsed boy who accompa- 
nies Haze Motes to a whorehouse in Wise Blood, the cruel but ridiculous 
schoolgirls of ““A Temple of the Holy Ghost,” or the annoying priest in 
“The Enduring Chill’? who harangues Asbury for missing Mass, rarely in- 
spire admiration. Unless one resorts to anagogical interpretations dictated 
largely by O’Connor’s stated intentions, one finds little evidence in her fic- 
tion that southern and Catholic traditions are “the same.” 

This paradox is nowhere more striking than in “The Displaced Person,” 
O’Connor’s most extended representation of Catholicism.* Guizac, the 
Polish refugee who becomes a tenant farmer in Georgia, arrives on a farm 
that functions as a microcosm of the South. The three chief social classes are 
represented: the white ruling class in the figure of Mrs. McIntyre; the poor 
whites in her tenant farmers, the Shortleys; and the black laborers tied to 
the land in Astor and Sulk. Though these classes resent each other, they have 
reached an equilibrium, certain of their places within the social order and 
comfortably confirmed in their prejudices. Mrs. McIntyre “knows,” for in- 
stance, that ‘‘all Negroes would steal’ and that “white trash thinks anybody 
is rich who can afford to hire people as sorry as they are,” while Mrs. Short- 
ley “‘knows” that “if Mrs. McIntyre had considered her trash, they couldn’t 
have talked about trashy people together.’ Like Jesus, who, according to 
The Misfit in ““A Good Man Is Hard to Find,” “thrown everything off bal- 
ance,”’ Guizac disrupts the functioning of the system.° A diligent and appar- 
ently selfless worker who actually needs to be told that Negroes will steal, 
Guizac cannot be tolerated and suffers a symbolic crucifixion when his 
backbone is crushed by a tractor. 

Mrs. Shortley, the first character to become suspicious of Guizac, associ- 
ates him with the atrocities of the Holocaust: 


[She] recalled a newsreel she had seen once of a small room piled high 
with bodies of dead naked people all in a heap, their arms and legs tangled 
together, a head thrust in here, a head there, a foot, a knee, a part that should 
have been covered up sticking out, a hand raised clutching nothing. . . . 
This was the kind of thing that was happening every day in Europe where 
they had not advanced as in this country, and watching from her vantage 
point, Mrs. Shortley had the sudden intuition that [the Guizacs], like rats 
with typhoid fleas, could have carried all those murderous ways over the 
water with them directly to this place. (DP 196) 
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Although Mrs. Shortley’s fear centers first on the violence, rampant sexual- 
ity, and disease that she projects onto Europe, she soon comes to believe 
that Guizac’s Catholicism looms as the great evil behind the rest: ‘Mrs. 
Shortley looked at the priest and was reminded that these people did not 
have an advanced religion. There was no telling what all they believed since 
none of the foolishness had been reformed out of it. Again she saw the room 
piled high with bodies” (DP 197-98). She regards Guizac as less dangerous 
than the priest who brought him, believing that the priest intends to popu- 
late the farm with displaced Polish refugees and to deprive the poor whites 
and blacks of home and livelihood. She therefore works to turn Astor and 
Sulk against Guizac by presenting herself as their advocate. In this sense, the 
threat of Catholicism is associated with the removal of African-Americans— 
leaving the southern elite without cheap labor and the southern poor whites 
without a class to look down on. 

Mrs. McIntyre, however, only begins to suspect Guizac when she learns 
that he is trying to raise money for his sixteen-year-old cousin to come to 
America—and that in return for contributions to this fund from Sulk, Gui- 
zac will allow Sulk to marry her. When a horrified Mrs. McIntyre confronts 
Guizac about this plan, he responds with nonchalance, “She no care black” 
(DP 223). Just as in the work of the Les Cenelles poets, Cable, King, and 
Dunbar-Nelson, Catholicism is associated with miscegenation, although 
here the horror is unambiguous. Mrs. Shortley’s fear of depopulation yields 
to something far worse: a Catholicism that violates the South’s central 
taboo, striking at the heart of white southern identity. 

“The Displaced Person” does not, to be sure, endorse the views of Mrs. 
McIntyre or Mrs. Shortley; in fact O’Connor underscores Guizac’s role as a 
Christ figure in the most heavy-handed manner: “‘Christ was just another 
D.P.” (DP 229). She also emphasizes the collective responsibility for his 
death: Mrs. McIntyre, Mr. Shortley, and one of the black characters have 
the opportunity to warn Guizac but choose not to do so, and their exchange 
of glances “froze them in collusion forever” (DP 234). If O’Connor’s most 
admirable Catholic is symbolically put to death by the collective South, her 
equation of southern and Catholic “‘traditions” seems more counterintuitive 
than ever. 

How, then, to account for this claim? O’Connor’s dual identification is 
most productively considered within the context of a concerted effort dur- 
ing the years after the Second World War to redefine southern literature in 
specifically Catholic terms—an effort that revives the association of the 
church with a medieval order that Fitzhugh and Holmes had suggested but 
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theorizes this association in much more detail. The primary architects of this 
movement were Allen Tate, the poet and ex-Agrarian cultural critic, and 
his wife, Caroline Gordon, the novelist and short story writer. On 26 No- 
vember 1947, Gordon converted to Catholicism, and three years later, Tate 
followed her into the church. Although both had cultivated an interest in 
Catholicism that dates back to the late 1920s, they resisted making categori- 
cal claims about the relation between Catholicism and southern literature 
until after their conversions—and after Agrarianism was defunct as a politi- 
cal movement. By identifying Catholicism with the structures of southern 
society itself, Tate provided the theoretical grounding for this redefinition 
of southern literature. Gordon, applying her new faith to her practice as 
a writer, developed a theory of fiction as an inherently Catholic medium. 
O’Connor, who became Gordon’s protégée in 1951 when she began send- 
ing drafts of her work to the older woman for critical commentary, was 
strongly influenced by Gordon’s ideas about the nature and purpose of 
southern and Catholic fiction and would come to characterize her own fic- 
tional project in similar terms. 

Tate and Gordon’s conversions are often usefully considered as belated 
events in the Catholic Revival, that early twentieth-century literary and 
theological movement that resuscitated Thomist thought and included such 
international figures as G. K. Chesterton, Georges Bernanos, and Jacques 
Maritain. And indeed the influence of Catholic Revival thinkers on both 
Tate and Gordon is indisputable.° This influence, however, should be 
viewed within the specifically southern context that Tate and Gordon in- 
habited and seen as a response to the failure of Agrarian politics. By 1945, 
with industrial capitalism firmly entrenched in the South and public confi- 
dence in the state renewed by victory in war, the frankly reactionary plat- 
form of the Agrarians had lost much of its credibility. Many Agrarians and 
their younger followers took refuge from their political defeat in English 
departments, where, as New Critics, they sought to preserve their authority 
and their ideology through the construction of a southern literary canon.’ In 
Three Catholic Writers of the Modern South, one of the few studies of Catholic 
influence on southern literature, Robert H. Brinkmeyer Jr. considers Tate, 
Gordon, and Walker Percy and argues that their turn to the church re- 
sponded to the same historical exigencies that had undermined the Agrarian 
program: 


When Tate, Gordon, and Percy grew up and entered the rapidly chang- 
ing world of modern society, they found their value systems, indeed, 
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their identities, under extreme challenge. In what to them must have seemed 
a shockingly short time, they stepped from a society rooted in myth and 
tradition into one preoccupied with history and science. The order and sta- 
bility of their community-based world view gave way before new theories 
of psychology and sociology that spurned traditional values and morality. 
Positivism pervaded almost all levels of thinking, even theology. Here was 


Nietzsche’s “weightless”’ society, bereft of supernatural frameworks of mean- 
ing and strict moral guideposts.* 


Yet while Brinkmeyer’s argument is basically correct, his biographical ap- 
proach depicts the three writers’ engagements with modernity and faith pri- 
marily as individual struggles rather than as part of a concerted literary and 
theoretical strategy. He opposes southernness to Catholicism and implies 
that Tate, Gordon, and Percy ultimately had to leave the former behind: 
“Though all three saw their southern identities as a way to define them- 
selves against the modern world, at the same time they recognized that this 
definition was resistance, not transcendence. They turned to the Church to 
restore myth, meaning, and mystery to what they saw as a morally irrespon- 
sible modern world.’”? I would argue, however, that neither Tate nor Gor- 
don abandoned the “‘resistance’’ of a southern identity when they migrated 
to Catholicism. On the contrary, they suggested that they were better able 
to realize an Agrarian artistic vision because they did not confuse religion 
with history or myth. Despite the obvious affinities of their project with 
New Criticism, their work more accurately constitutes an alternative to the 
New Critical retreat into the universities, an attempt to preserve the iconic- 
ity of southern literature beyond all historical change by investing it with the 
authority of an absolutist faith. In particular both Gordon and O’Connor 
challenge the New Critical dogma of the intentional fallacy, suggesting that 
their own Christian intentions, even if not grasped by the reader in the 
process of reading, ought to stand as the interpretive last word. O’Connor’s 
equation of southern and Catholic traditions, then, is best seen as part of this 
effort to base southern literature on a transcendent foundation. 

The twentieth-century attempt to ground southern literature in a “‘feu- 
dal’”’ Catholicism begins with Tate’s Agrarian essay ‘““Remarks on the South- 
ern Religion,” moves through his more complex treatment of Catholicism 
in his novel The Fathers, and achieves a new authority when Gordon and 
Tate convert to Catholicism, thus staking their literary integrity on this 
definition of southern Catholicism. One by-product of Tate and Gordon’s 
efforts is a uniquely Catholic theory of fiction, developed largely by Gordon 
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and put into practice in her novels of the 1950s, The Strange Children and 
The Malefactors, and adapted by O’Connor in her own fictional theory and 
practice. For all the cogency of Tate and Gordon’s arguments, however, 
their association of Catholicism with a conservative southern ideology 
weathered several challenges, from the surprising implicit critique of a feu- 
dal Catholicism in Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind to the continuing 
associations of the church with miscegenation and decadence, both of 
which appear in Tate and Gordon’s fiction and disrupt the coherence of 
their theories. Their attempt to categorize southern literature as essentially 
Catholic, always historically dubious, lost much of its force in 1965. That 
year saw not only the posthumous publication of O’Connor’s last book of 
stories, Everything That Rises Must Converge, but also the end of the Second 
Vatican Council—an event that demonstrated that the Catholic church was 
no more immune than the South to historical change. 


sy 


The story of how many of the former Fugitive poets became the Agrarians 
in the late 1920s—a story in which the ridicule heaped on southerners in 
the wake of the Scopes ‘“‘monkey trial” at Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925 looms 
large—is well known. Given the origins of their project in a visceral defense 
of southern Protestant fundamentalism, it should come as no surprise that 
religion was one of the Agrarians’ chief concerns, and their desire to include 
an account of it in their theories of southern economics, history, and culture 
is evident throughout I’ll Take My Stand. As Paul K. Conkin reports, they 
were united in their ‘‘opposition to new or soft or humanistic and naturalis- 
tic religions” and favored, like Fitzhugh, an orthodox faith with a sharply 
defined doctrinal authority.'° Since the South—except for southern Louisi- 
ana—was largely Protestant, the Agrarian allegiance to tradition would logi- 
cally call for some form of Protestantism. Embracing a single denomination, 
however, would exclude much of the southern religious experience, while 
upholding a generic Protestantism would run the risk of doctrinal “‘soft- 
ness.” Rather than specify any creed, Ransom’s “Statement of Principles” 
at the beginning of I’ll Take My Stand proposes a definition of religion broad 
enough for all the contributors to endorse: “Religion is our submission to 
the general intention of a nature that is fairly inscrutable; it is the sense of 
our role as creatures within it.’’'' Because this definition is not necessarily 
Christian, let alone Protestant, it conveys the Agrarians’ fierce antihuman- 
ism but fails to meet the desired doctrinal rigor. Tate’s contribution to the 
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symposium, which tries to define religion more precisely, points up its inad- 
equacy. 

“Remarks on the Southern Religion” is a dense and puzzling essay, made 
all the more so by Tate’s insistence that its project is impossible, that to dis- 
cuss religion at all “‘is a piece of violence, a betrayal of the religious essence 
undertaken for its own good.’’!” Tate contends that religion apprehends ob- 
jects holistically without dividing them into concrete and abstract proper- 
ties. Using the illustration of a horse, he holds that religion would not 
separate the horse into “‘(1) that part of him which he has in common with 
other horses, or that more general part which he shares with other quadru- 
peds or with the more general vertebrates; and . . . (2) that power of the 
horse which he shares with horsepower in general, of pushing or pulling 
another object.”’ On the contrary, religion “pretends to place the horse be- 
fore us as he is” (RSR 156-57). Since the very exercise of reason destroys 
the holistic image, religion must be impervious to rational analysis. More- 
over, religion is authentic only insofar as individuals experience it spontane- 
ously, from within a particular place and tradition. 

Two important points follow from this definition. The first is that reli- 
gion asserts itself as a factual discourse, maintaining that “the horse as it is” 
exists even if it is beyond the power of language to describe it. Religion is 
therefore to be distinguished from myth, which remains a fiction, even if it 
points obliquely to certain historical or moral truths. If Christianity, for ex- 
ample, were to admit that “Adonis is able to compete with Christ,” then it 
would become one of those “‘half-religions that are no religions at all, but 
quite simply a decision passed on the utility, the workableness, of the reli- 
gious objects with respect to the practical aims of society” (RSR 162-63). 
Part of Tate’s difficulty in making his case, as he admits, lies in his inability 
to hold the beliefs that he finds so desirable; the “religion” he would urge 
on the South exists for him in “the condition of fairy story and myth” (RSR 
156). Like Fitzhugh, Tate insists on the centrality of religion to the South, 
but unlike Fitzhugh, he is tormented by the contradiction between his de- 
fense of belief and his lack of it. 

Tate’s second point is that authentic religion always has a mutually rein- 
forcing relationship with its society’s social and economic structures. Indeed 
he claims that “‘economic conviction is the secular image of religion” (RSR 
168). This relationship never developed in the Old South, however, because 
of certain historical accidents. The South began with the “Jamestown proj- 
ect” (RSR 166), “‘a capitalistic enterprise undertaken by Europeans who 
were already convinced adherents of large-scale exploitation of nature, not 
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to support a stable religious order, but to advance the interests of trade as an 
end in itself’? (RSR 167). In terms that recall Max Weber’s The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Tate holds that a capitalist Jamestown would 
inevitably profess Protestantism, “a non-agrarian and trading religion; 
hardly a religion at all, but a result of secular ambition” (RSR 168). Thanks 
to the warm climate and fertile soil, however, which made a slave economy 
possible, the southern economy soon reverted to feudal and agrarian struc- 
tures, without a corresponding change in religion. Protestantism, Tate sug- 
gests, was perfectly suited to the liberal and capitalist North but alien to the 
developing order in the South. As a result, the South’s subsequent economic 
and social troubles were all but inevitable. Near the end of the essay, Tate 
even declares, with apparent ingenuousness, that ““The South would not 
have been defeated had it possessed a sufficient faith in its own kind of God” 
(RSR 174). The political activity of the Agrarians, then, becomes a self- 
defeating attempt to create the South’s God. For if the South never had a 
proper religion, then the call to reappropriate the southern tradition— 
already problematic because it implies intellectual distance from that tradi- 
tion—is fatally flawed. Tate’s enigmatic remark that the tradition must 
therefore be taken “by violence”? (RSR 174) suggests desperation. In fact, 
the subtext of ““Remarks on the Southern Religion” might be summarized: 
since the South lacks a proper religion on which to base its tradition, the 
Agrarians will have to settle for myth as a poor substitute. 

Like Fitzhugh, Tate assumes that because Catholicism is historically 
linked to a feudal order, it would have been a more genuine southern reli- 
gion. In a letter to Ransom dated 27 July 1929, in which he discusses his 
ideas for I’'ll Take My Stand, Tate makes this assumption explicit, even as he 
acknowledges that in doing so he seems to distort southern history: 


The Southernism that I am more and more concerned with would probably 
issue, if successful, in something superficially very dissimilar to the order 
our fathers swayed in 1850. The truth is one, yet its garments change with 
fashion. It makes little difference to me what clothes the truth wears. As you 
say, we need a stable order. . . . 

I do not see any of us as the founder of a religion. The remote source of 
the old Southern mind was undoubtedly Catholicism—or at least High 
Church-ism—ain spite of the Methodist and Baptist zeal of the Old South— 
and perhaps something could be done toward showing that the old South- 
erners were historically Catholic all the time. If that could be done, we have 
a starting point. For, as [Charles] Maurras says, we need a “‘master idea.”’ I 
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cannot agree with his implication that we must manufacture the idea our- 
selves.'3 


Here, then, is an early hint of Tate’s conversion more than two decades later. 
His impatience with the form the “truth” takes is not, as it might appear, 
an admission than any myth will do as long as it points to the truth. If that 
were the case, then it would be more effective either to resurrect the 
“Southernism’”’ of the 1850s or to “‘manufacture’’ a new “‘master idea.” But 
as the course of southern history after Jamestown shows, changing society 
(and adopting new myths) does not necessarily change religion. Rather, Tate 
predicts that only the rediscovery of an authentic, feudal Catholicism will 
result in the creation of a “‘stable order.”’ 

Catholicism’s feudal affinities include not just its friendliness to hierarchy 
but also its adherence to what Ransom called in God without Thunder a “fun- 
damentalist’’ faith, an authoritatively stated body of belief that had no truck 
with humanist, progressive, or tentatively proffered doctrines.'* Actually 
during the first decades of the twentieth century, the Vatican hierarchy pro- 
duced a number of documents reaffirming the church’s opposition to 
““Modernism”’—a term encompassing any attempt to arrive at knowledge of 
the divine solely through personal experience, delimited reason, or any 
other avenue outside the teachings of the church. The most important of 
these, Pope Pius X’s 1907 encyclical Pascendi dominici gregis, unequivocally 
rejects the principle that “in a living religion everything 1s subject to change, 
and must in fact be changed.”’!> Refusing to endorse the view that doctrine 
can evolve with the times, Pius X’s encyclical complements Tate’s theories 
nicely, suggesting that only a religion so opposed to change would have re- 
sisted the “‘fall’’ from feudalism into capitalism that proved the fountainhead 
of the South’s confusion. 

Tate’s claim that the Old South was unknowingly Catholic, however, is 
dubious even according to the terms of his argument. His contention that 
southern society after Jamestown was feudal repeats a common failure to 
distinguish feudalism from slavery. The essential feature of capitalism for 
Tate, as for earlier southern theorists, is its use of wage labor. Since neither 
feudalism nor slavery is a wage system of labor, the logic goes, both must 
be less exploitative and profit-driven.'° Slavery, however, supported not a 
subsistence economy devoted to leisure and religion but a capitalist econ- 
omy whose principal crops—sugar, tobacco, and cotton—were luxury 
goods exported to international markets. Far from betokening a retreat from 
capitalism, as Tate asserts, slavery contributed to capitalism’s development 
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in the South.’’ In truth Tate would have been more consistent had he iden- 
tified Protestantism as the South’s authentic religion. 

Unfortunately for Tate, the other Agrarians were less determined to es- 
tablish a single religion for the South, and most saw no problem with re- 
garding even the most demanding orthodoxies as necessary fictions. That is 
to say, they did not insist, as Tate did, on a fundamental distinction between 
myth and religion. Nevertheless, they acknowledged the attraction of Ca- 
tholicism as a doctrinally rigorous creed with anticapitalist affinities and 
forged alliances with Catholic intellectuals. The second of the two Agrarian 
symposia, Who Owns America?, became a joint project with anti-industrialist 
Catholic leaders, many of whom identified with the English Distributist 
movement of Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton.'* Dorothy Day, the pub- 
lisher of the Catholic Worker magazine, also pledged support to the cause and 
became a close friend to Tate and Gordon. Yet despite this apparent broad- 
ening of its political base, Agrarianism was already on the wane, and Conkin 
suggests that the dilution of the straight Agrarian line in Who Owns America? 
may have hastened this decline.'!? The collaboration with Catholics, how- 
ever, confirmed Tate’s attraction to Rome and drew him nearer to embrac- 
ing Catholicism as the last hope for southern authenticity. 

As Tate became more involved with Catholic intellectuals, his poetry 
grew increasingly religious in theme, wrestling more and more with the 
difficulties of belief and unbelief. Only in his 1938 novel The Fathers, how- 
ever, does Tate represent Catholicism directly—and here it appears, surpris- 
ingly, allied with rootlessness, lack of tradition, and delusion. The novel’s 
two families embody an almost schematic opposition of worldviews: the 
Buchans of northern Virginia represent the traditions of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury squirearchy, which include honor, rationalism, a respect for tradition, 
and love of the land, while the urban Poseys, dwelling in Georgetown, rep- 
resent modern alienation from family and the soil coupled with a typically 
Romantic lust for movement, activity, passion, and abstraction. The novel 
does at one point suggest that George Posey has abandoned his family’s Ca- 
tholicism and suffers from this unmooring: “In a world in which all men 
were like him, George would not have suffered—and he did suffer—the 
shock of communion with a world that he could not recover; while that 
world existed, its piety, its order, its elaborate rigamarole—his own forfeited 
heritage—teased him like a nightmare.’’”° Yet if George’s “forfeited heri- 
tage” refers to the church, then its grammatical apposition with “‘its elabo- 
rate rigamarole’’ hardly seems affirmative. Here Lacy Buchan, the narrator, 
seems to adopt the view of most Agrarians concerning religion: while reli- 
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gious conviction may afford the benefits of “‘piety,” “‘order,” and a “heri- 
tage,”’ it remains a fiction that keener intellects may recognize as necessary 
but no less fictive. 

Other members of the Posey family, however—who have not apparently 
“forfeited” their heritage—remain claustrophobically isolated from both 
each other and the larger world. Lacy speaks of the “world of closed upstairs 
rooms” that the Poseys inhabit (TF 182) and details the incipient madness 
of such family members as Aunt Milly and Mr. Jarman. Catholicism pro- 
vides few, if any, of the benefits that flow from authentic religion; Lacy exas- 
peratedly remarks at one point that its ritual does no more than prevent the 
Poseys from “‘throw[ing] one another at death into the river (TF 256). In 
other words, Catholicism restrains the Poseys’ essential savageness, which 
would otherwise brutally deny the ties of family, place, and affection, but 
works no further civilizing effects on their lives. 

Why, then, would Tate present Catholicism so negatively precisely when 
he was moving toward the church himself? The explanation surely involves 
more than Tate’s inability to believe as of yet. After all, by 1938 Tate had 
accepted the desirability of belief and committed himself to its defense: why 
then does his portrait of believers prove so disturbing? I would argue that in 
The Fathers, Tate’s ongoing attempt to construct Catholicism as the ground- 
ing for a conservative vision of southernness collides with the widespread 
association between Catholicism and miscegenation. Even though Catholi- 
cism colors the Poseys’ existence, the church’s only direct intervention into 
their lives occurs when the specter of miscegenation rears its head. 

Halfway through the novel, young Jane Posey, with whom Lacy is in 
love, is found unconscious in her room, and circumstantial evidence sug- 
gests that she has been raped by Yellow Jim, a family slave who is also 
George Posey’s half brother. White supremacy demands restitution for this 
crime, and Semmes Buchan, Jane’s fiancé and Lacy’s brother, determines to 
kill Jim. As for Jane herself, she is whisked away to the convent at once. 
Father Monahan, encountering Lacy the next day, explains that “‘the girl 
can never be the bride of any man.” Tellingly Father Monahan anticipates 
an objection to his plan: staring at Lacy with “heavy beads of sweat on his 
forehead,” he declares, ““We’ve got to keep life simple. That is a practical 
reason for saving the human soul” (TF 236). Even if Jane does not want to 
go into the convent, even if Jim’s guilt is not certain, the priest avows that 
there is no socially sanctioned alternative for Jane. Any other course of ac- 
tion would create needless complexity, confuse others, and render the busi- 
ness of saving souls more difficult. Monahan’s certainty recalls Cable’s Pére 
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Jerome and the nuns of Dunbar-Nelson’s “Sister Josepha.” Like them he 
holds that when evidence of miscegenation appears, whether in the form of 
children abandoned by a white father or white women allegedly raped by 
black men, the church is there to protect its victims. The lack of any objec- 
tion to his plan suggests that the church’s connection with miscegenation 
would have remained familiar to white southerners as late as 1938. 

Yet if the church first appears as a cleanup crew, containing the toxic 
effects of miscegenation by confining them to convents, a further plot de- 
velopment in The Fathers complicates this picture. When Susan Posey, sister 
to Semmes and Lacy Buchan and wife to George Posey, discovers the plan 
to kill Yellow Jim, she forbids it, saying, ““George Posey, if you allow my 
brother to shoot your brother for you, I will never see you again” (TF 253). 
In identifying Yellow Jim as George’s brother, Susan both reveals the double 
standard that applies to miscegenation and exposes the essential Posey sav- 
agery: George’s willingness to kill his half brother appears monstrous, in im- 
plicit contradistinction to the Buchan reverence for family, even if George’s 
kinship with Yellow Jim is not publicly acknowledged. The claim of con- 
sanguinity here should outweigh the social demand for vengeance, even if 
that familial claim is itself based on a previous act of rape that went unpun- 
ished. To the extent that Catholicism accepts this double standard, allowing 
Jim to be killed in the interests of “‘keeping life simple” while George Po- 
sey’s father lived unharmed, it contributes to the problem it would seem to 
contain: some forms of miscegenation go unchecked, while others demand 
“justice” and determine young women’s lives. It is ironic that Jim’s final 
action before he is killed by Semmes is to cross himself, since Father Mona- 
han’s professed need to save souls seems to find a black man in his position 
utterly expendable. 

Tate’s representation of Catholicism in The Fathers, then, questions the 
extent to which southern identity and the church can overlap. Even as he 
became increasingly attracted to the metaphysical grounding for “‘southern- 
ness” that the church might afford, his account of a church that acquiesces 
in one form of miscegenation and quietly mops up the effects of another 
hardly recommends itself to a white southern society invested above all in 
racial “‘purity.”’ If the linkage between Catholicism and miscegenation pre- 
cludes any simple equation of “‘southernness” and Catholicism, then Tate’s 
conversion in 1950 must have entailed the de-emphasizing of race as a con- 
stituent of southern identity. Michael Kreyling has observed that the Agrari- 
ans, with the exception of Robert Penn Warren, refused to address or 
acknowledge issues of race in their polemics and apologetics, even as white 
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supremacy remained an essential subtext of their ideology and aims.”' Tate’s 
own commentary on racial issues during the 1930s indicated all too clearly 
that his vision of southern community included a reflexive white suprem- 
acy—as when, in his review of the 1934 collection Culture in the South, he 
wrote: 


I argue it this way: the white race seems determined to rule the Negro race in 
its midst; I belong to the white race; therefore I intend to support white rule. 
Lynching is a symptom of weak, inefficient rule; but you can’t destroy 
lynching by fiat or social agitation; lynching will disappear when the white 
race is satisfied that its supremacy will not be questioned in social crises. 


Tate’s defense all but admits that actual lynchings usually had everything to 
do with the maintenance of white supremacy and nothing to do with crimes 
of rape against women. 

It is striking, however, that even without giving Yellow Jim’s execution 
the full symbolic overdetermination of lynchings that involve hanging, cas- 
tration, and fire, Tate feels compelled to cite the probability of rape as the 
justification for Yellow Jim’s death. Furthermore Yellow Jim’s status as a 
slave who has run away and thus tasted freedom conforms to a familiar racist 
logic that white southerners often promoted in the years after emancipation. 
In Robyn Wiegman’s words, ‘““While the slavery period often envisioned 
the Uncle Tom figure as the signification of the ‘positive good’ of a system 
that protected and cared for its black ‘children,’ once emancipated, these 
children became virile men who wanted for themselves the ultimate symbol 
of white civilization: the white woman.”’? The Poseys’ Catholicism pre- 
sented in The Fathers may be silent before the injustice of lynching, but to 
the extent that it has tolerated miscegenation at all—and then allowed Yel- 
low Jim back into the family after freedom has made him dangerous—it has 
already wrought damage by promoting what Tate calls “‘inefficient rule.” 

By 1950, however, Tate had converted to Catholicism and in subsequent 
decades maintained his membership in a church that provided increasing if 
inconsistent support for the civil rights movement. At the same time, he did 
not abandon his claim to southernness, as a letter of 1 January 1952 to 
Walker Percy indicates: 


When Andrew Lytle says he can’t join the Catholic Church because it 
isn’t in the Southern tradition, what he ought to mean is that the South has 
no tradition without the Church; for the thing that we all still cherish in 
the South was originally and fundamentally Catholic Christianity. Andrew’s 
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position is sheer idolatry—worship of a golden calf, mere secularism—and 
alas his views are more representative today than yours or mine—or 
yours and mine. Twenty years ago I knew that religion was the key to the 
South (as it is to everything else) but I didn’t see far enough then.™ 


From within his new faith, then, Tate declares that his fellow ex-Agrarians 
are in the throes of delusion, worshiping a myth of southern history rather 
than God. In this way, he constructs a new position of authority for himself 
as both the successor to and the fulfillment of the Agrarian legacy. At the 
same time, however, he remained an avowed Catholic and southerner even 
when in February 1956 Archbishop Joseph Rummel of New Orleans issued 
a pastoral letter in which he condemned racial segregation as ‘“‘morally 
wrong and sinful’ and urged compliance with the injunctions of Brown v. 
Board of Education.” Indeed by 1962, just as the Second Vatican Council was 
beginning to stir, Tate would write to the still vehemently segregationist 
Donald Davidson that despite his lingering discomfort, he was now “in 
favor of Negro rights,” including both voting rights and integration. While 
in the 1930s Tate may have been uncomfortable with Catholic attitudes 
toward white supremacy because of their implications for southern identity, 
the Catholic Tate no longer invoked race and displayed a new confidence: 
he spent much of the decade as a polemical defender of Catholicism, high 
culture, and the cold war, purged of the ironies and self-consciousness that 
had given his earlier work a genuine complexity. 

Yet for all Tate’s avowed confidence, his influence on the spiritual and 
political life of the culture at large remained negligible. Despite his stated 
ambition to become a spokesperson for the revival of Catholic humanism, 
Tate found himself not more but less engaged with the Zeitgeist after his 
conversion, as he admitted in an address delivered at the University of Min- 
nesota on 1 May 1952: “While the politician, in his cynical innocence, uses 
society, the man of letters disdainfully, or perhaps even absentmindedly, 
withdraws from it... . I have drawn in outline the melancholy portrait of 
the man who stands before you.”’”° Tate’s withdrawal even entailed the end 
of his poetic career, for after the three terza rima poems of 1952-53, ““The 
Maimed Man,” “The Swimmers,” and “The Buried Lake,”’ Tate published 
almost no more poetry. Brinkmeyer, recalling Tate’s fondness for the Yeat- 
sian epigram that “‘poetry results from our quarrels with ourselves, while 
rhetoric grows from our quarrels with others,’ argues convincingly that 
Tate’s conversion had “resolved the tensions and problems that for so long 
had fired his creative genius” and thus deprived him of any need to write 
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poems.?” Having come to believe in his equation of the southern and Cath- 
olic worldviews, Tate lapsed into serene poetic silence. It would be left to 
Gordon and O’Connor to explore the possibilities of a consciously southern 
and Catholic literature. 


wy 


During the same decade that Tate promoted Agrarian politics, flirted with 
Distributism, and worked through the notion of Catholicism as a feudal, 
fundamentalist, and quintessentially southern religion, an implicit critique 
of his ideas appeared in a surprising source: Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with 
the Wind, the most popular of southern novels. Contemporary southern re- 
viewers of the novel largely agreed that Gone with the Wind did not reward 
close scrutiny: the leftist Lillian Smith, for instance, called it a “‘curious puff- 
ball . . . rolled in sugary sentimentality,” while Caroline Gordon, at the op- 
posite end of the political spectrum, described it as “‘half'a dozen of the best 
plots in the world wrapped up with the Civil War as cellophane.”? Histori- 
cist criticism of the last two decades, however, has begun to question this 
belief, examining the novel’s depiction of race relations and gender roles, its 
interpretation of the Civil War and Reconstruction, and its treatment of the 
tensions between Old and New South ideologies.” Yet oddly enough, reli- 
gion has gone unnoticed—a lack of attention all the more striking when 
one considers that Scarlett O’Hara, one of the most well-known southern 
icons, is Catholic. 

Mitchell, whose career as a journalist kept her informed about contem- 
porary political debates, probably knew of the Agrarians’ interest in religion 
and their collaboration with Catholic intellectuals. Her own opinions, how- 
ever, suggest that she would have been enamored of neither the Agrarians’ 
neo-Confederate nostalgia nor their attraction to Catholicism. Although 
baptized a Catholic, Mitchell lost her faith at an early age and maintained 
until the end of her life a skeptical and scornful attitude toward the church.*” 
Moreover even though her authorship of Gone with the Wind led many to 
view her as an apologist for the Old South, Mitchell considered herself ‘‘a 
product of the Jazz Age . . . who preachers said would go to hell or be 
hanged before . . . thirty” and expressed embarrassment at finding herself 
called “‘the incarnate spirit of the old South.’’*! Given these attitudes, it is 
not surprising that Mitchell’s depiction of Old Southern Catholicism in 
Gone with the Wind is less affirmative than the praise of the “feudal religion” 
voiced by Tate. Where Tate depicts Catholicism as a great unifying force, 
untroubled by skepticism or internal conflicts, Mitchell presents a Catholi- 
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cism divided along class and ethnic lines, a field in which different political 
impulses compete for supremacy. 

Nevertheless, the perception of Catholicism as a feudal religion does find 
its way into Gone with the Wind in the figure of Ellen O’Hara, the epitome 
of aristocratic blood and conduct. As a native of Savannah (an old, refined 
city contrasted in the novel with the youth and crudity of Atlanta), a descen- 
dant of wealthy French planters fled to America from Haiti, and the em- 
bodiment of paternalist noblesse oblige, Ellen fulfills many of the obvious 
requirements of the southern lady. What makes her unusual, however, is the 
extent to which her actions are informed by her religion. Her program of 
training her daughters in the ways of ladyhood includes instruction in Cath- 
olic belief and practice, and one of her most important duties is to preside 
over the family’s nightly praying of the Rosary—a display of piety that spurs 
Scarlett to sacrilegious admiration and prompts remorse for her sins when 
nothing else can. Most significantly Ellen displays the depth of her religious 
faith by threatening to become a nun as a young woman unless her parents 
allow her to marry Gerald O’ Hara. Although her threat is rooted in anger— 
she wishes to escape her parents, who have driven away her beau, Philippe 
Robillard—her refusal to consider any other alternative evinces a deep- 
seated belief that women must devote themselves entirely to either their 
family or the church. Her youngest daughter, Carreen, later carries on this 
belief when, prevented from marrying Brent Tarleton by his death in the 
war, she enters the convent at Charleston. Throughout her life, Ellen never 
questions the teachings of the church and always acts as if her choices are 
predetermined. She displays, in short, the character of “fundamentalism” 
that Tate and Ransom prized so highly—an unswerving, never-challenged 
orthodoxy. 

Viewed against Ellen’s piety and nobility, Gerald O’Hara comes across as 
neither particularly feudal nor particularly Catholic. Although his family had 
once owned land before their dispossession by the forces of William of Or- 
ange, Gerald himself was born into poverty, and his famous paean to land as 
“the only thing in this world that lasts’’ reveals less his distant claim to aris- 
tocracy than the “deep hunger of an Irishman who has been a tenant.’’*? 
Even more commonplace than his origins is his start in America: he begins 
work as a clerk in his brothers’ store in Savannah, a calling for which the 
self-described planters of Georgia would have had only contempt. Gerald 
is, as the narrator states, a ‘“‘self-made man” (GWTW 42)—or, in the cruder 
characterization of Rhett Butler, a “smart Mick on the make” (GWTW 
go2). Lacking the cultivated indolence of Savannah society, Gerald displays 
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instead the bourgeois virtues of tenacity and forthrightness. When he seizes 
the opportunity to win Tara by besting a less skillful opponent in a poker 
game, Gerald becomes an exemplar of the American trajectory of “rags to 
riches’’—a narrative for which the Agrarians would have felt only con- 
tempt. 

Gerald is depicted as inferior to his wife not only because of his class 
position, but also because he lacks her personal piety. Although described as 
a “staunch Catholic” (GWTW 281), his faith consists largely of an identifi- 
cation with his Ireland and hatred for England, and matches Ellen’s neither 
in depth of conviction nor rigor of practice. Where Ellen is calm, virtuous, 
and self-denying, Gerald is voluble, shrewd, and self-indulgent. This is not 
to deny that Gerald possesses, as the narrator states, “‘the tenderest of hearts” 
(GWTW 30); his purchase of Prissy to keep Dilsey from grieving reveals as 
much. Unlike Ellen’s kindnesses, however, which are demanded by her reli- 
gion and her class position, Gerald’s acts of beneficence are spontaneous 
outbursts of feeling. As with George Posey of The Fathers, Gerald’s emotions 
are always “personal,” unrestrained by the dictates of social or ethical codes. 
If southern Catholicism is to be measured, as Tate suggests, by the strength 
of its feudal and fundamentalist characteristics, then Gerald emerges as only 
marginally Catholic. 

Although Scarlett oscillates between her parents’ two styles of Catholi- 
cism, her deepest sympathies are with Gerald’s energetic go-getterism. To 
be sure, she continues to idolize her mother and to suffer attacks of “an 
active Catholic conscience” (GWTW 946) until the end of the novel. Yet 
her actions, from her marriage of convenience to Frank Kennedy to her use 
of convict labor in her sawmill, indicate that she regards her mother’s reli- 
gion, with its rigorous moral code, as an obstacle to survival in the new 
world of Reconstruction. As Richard King has pointed out, Gone with the 
Wind ‘“‘exemplifies the historical consciousness underlying the ‘New South 
creed.’’’*> The boosters of the New South, like Scarlett herself, venerated 
the old antebellum order but had no desire to return to it. In the New 
South, religion could be taken or left—and would be left if it interfered too 
much with the pursuit of success. 

Gerald’s funeral marks the breakdown of the synthesis between southern 
aristocracy and Catholicism. The death of the O’Hara patriarch coincides 
with the announcement of Suellen’s marriage to the “cracker” Will Ben- 
teen—a transgression of class boundaries that would have been unthinkable 
before the war. Just as the marriage compromises the O’Haras’ class position, 
the funeral compromises their Catholicism. Unable to procure a priest, Ash- 
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ley Wilkes takes charge of the service. In an act of withering irony, he dem- 
onstrates that even Ellen’s devout, unquestioning faith must now take a 
backseat to the prejudices of his neighbors: 


When Ashley came to the part of the prayers concerning the souls in Pur- 
gatory, which Carreen had marked for him to read, he abruptly closed the 
book. Only Carreen noticed the omission and looked up puzzled, as he 
began the Lord’s Prayer. Ashley knew that half the people present had never 
heard of Purgatory and those who had would take it as a personal affront, 
if he insinuated, even in prayer, that so fine a man as Mr. O’Hara had not 
gone straight to Heaven. So, in deference to public opinion, he skipped all 
mention of Purgatory. (GWTW 708) 


Ashley then continues with the prayers from the Episcopalian service. Al- 
though these prayers reassure the mourners, they also constitute an unwit- 
ting insult to Gerald: ‘‘Sturdy Baptists and Methodists all, [the mourners] 
thought it the Catholic ceremony and immediately rearranged their first 
opinion that the Catholic services were cold and Popish. Scarlett and Suel- 
len were equally ignorant and thought the words comforting and beautiful. 
Only Melanie and Carreen realized that a devoutly Catholic Irishman was 
being laid to rest by the Church of England’s service” (GWTW 709). Car- 
reen takes her indignation at this insult with her into the convent; Scarlett 
remains oblivious to it. This quiet foregoing of distinct Catholic practice at 
so important a moment suggests that Catholicism has conceded too much 
to the demands of north Georgia etiquette and become an empty nitual. 
Only Carreen preserves something of the old, uncompromised faith, but 
the novel invites us to share Scarlett’s judgment that Carreen’s flight into 
the convent is also a flight from reality. 

Scarlett O’ Hara finally appears as an oddly appropriate figure to represent 
the crisis of religious belief that Tate describes in ‘“Remarks on the Southern 
Religion.” Like many white southerners of the 1930s, she finds herself torn 
between the affirmation of old traditions and the embrace of a New South 
ethos fully committed to modernization, capitalism, and the priority of ends 
over means. Where Tate and the Agrarians urged the recovery of old forms 
and old-time religion, Scarlett—whose faith is already marked by class and 
ethnic division—elects to march into the brave new world. Tomorrow is 
another day indeed. 


wy 


The expression of a consciously Catholic, southern, and Agrarian literature, 
suggested by Tate in the 1930s, would not emerge until after Caroline Gor- 
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don converted to Catholicism in 1947. Like her husband, Gordon first be- 
came interested in the church because she found it congenial to the 
conservative and antimodern traditions of the Old South. Writing to her 
friend Sally Wood in 1930, during the first flush of Agrarian activity, she 
declared that it would be best if “‘all of us that can turn Catholic at once.’’*4 
Although she attributed her conversion to many factors, she gave particular 
credit to her experience as a writer. In a letter to Brainard Cheney, she 
wrote: “I am a Catholic, I suspect, because I was first a fiction writer. If I 
hadn’t worked at writing fiction for so long I doubt if ’'d have made it into 
the Church, but working at writing fiction all those years taught me how 
god-like a trade it is. We are actually trying to do what God did: make our 
word flesh and make it live among men.”’* This statement suggests that she 
was answering the theoretical problem that Tate had raised two decades be- 
fore: how to reconcile authentic belief with the intellect. 

Tate’s horse in “‘Remarks on the Southern Religion” could not be de- 
picted because rational language would destroy its wholeness. Gordon, 
however, theorizes that fiction is a religious form of language, a means of 
doing justice to the whole horse. Following the French theologian Jacques 
Maritain, Gordon holds that the fiction writer perceives the indivisibility of 
the abstract Logos from the materiality of art and so has a great advantage in 
understanding and making manifest the analogous indissolubility of God 
and humanity in Jesus. In Maritain’s words, “The [work of art] is the fruit 
of a spiritual marriage uniting the activity of the artist to the passivity of a 
given matter.’’*° Fiction, then, is an inherently Christian undertaking, and 
its materiality aligns it with the icons, sacraments, and devotions of Catholi- 
cism. Rather like Mikhail Bakhtin, whose foregrounding of the novel af- 
firms its “lowly” and all-embracing nature, Gordon privileges fiction as the 
medium most capable of expressing the profusion of God’s creation and 
love: as she tells Walker Percy, “‘the piling of detail upon detail” characteris- 
tic of fiction is the surest means of conveying the mystery of incarnation.*” 

Despite a number of similarities between Gordon’s theory of fiction and 
some of the tenets of the emerging New Criticism, the differences between 
them are finally more striking. Her championing of fiction itself differs from 
the New Critics’ preference for the relative austerity of poetry. And even 
though, as Paul Giles observes, “‘the New Critical fascination with pun and 
paradox can be seen not just as a dedication to the independent artistic arti- 
fact but also as the functioning of a specifically Christian cultural ideology,” 
most New Critics were unambiguous in their statements about the separa- 
tion of religion and literature, from Cleanth Brooks’s assertion that “literature 
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is not a surrogate for religion’ (emphasis in text) to W. K. Wimsatt’s more rue- 
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ful claim that we must not expect poetry to serve as myth or religion, “‘to 
do the things it did best in the pre-Homeric age.’’** Therefore, even though 
her emphasis on the inherent good of fictional works often recalls the New 
Critical valorization of form, Gordon’s belief that fiction reveals not only 
patterns of order and meaning but transcendent Christian truths goes far be- 
yond what most New Critics maintained and may have even smacked of 
heresy to some. Most fundamentally, however, at a time when Wimsatt and 
Beardsley’s “intentional fallacy’ was becoming a piece of critical dogma, 
Gordon’s position on readerly interpretation of fiction tries to have it both 
ways. The text itself, if successfully executed, reveals its Catholic message, 
but if readers in their spiritual blindness fail to see the truth, then the au- 
thor’s stated intentions become the interpretive last word. Like O’Connor, 
Gordon was ultimately an intentionalist who asserted the priority of her in- 
tentions in her fiction over any competing readings. 

Gordon’s characterization of fiction writing as a Catholic enterprise 
never wanders far from her assumption that spirit and matter are inseparable. 
Accordingly she criticizes many Catholic writers who oppose the two, as- 
sume a didactic stance, and end by producing mere propaganda. As Anita J. 
Gandolfo points out, the phrase “Catholic novel’ in the pre-Vatican II 
United States was almost an oxymoron, for such works were usually “sublit- 
erary parochial publication’’ judged on the basis of their ‘‘value as an evan- 
gelizing force” and therefore “‘inimical’’ to the “inherently dialogic’”’ 
interaction with the world that properly distinguishes novels.*” Within this 
historical context, Gordon’s definition provides a means of placing non- 
Catholic literary works of merit under a Catholic, or at least Christian, ru- 
bric. Significantly she argues in a letter to Percy in the fall of 1952 that James 
Joyce and W. B. Yeats are “better Christians . . . than Mauriac, Bernanos, 
and Greene, partly because their work is based on the natural order, while 
[the latter writers] reject the natural order and thereby land in Manichean 
despair.’’4° While Gordon’s position has a coherent logic, it is vulnerable to 
the same charge of distortion that Tate faced in his attempt to identify the 
southern religion as Catholicism. After all if even Yeats can pass for a Chris- 
tian writer, then what does a non-Christian writer look like? Gordon’s 
claim, however, only echoes Maritain’s even more extraordinary assertion 
that the best pre-Christian art, whether “Egyptian, Greek, or Chinese,” is 
“already Christian” whenever it “has attained a certain degree of grandeur 
and purity.’’*! 
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Given such a broad definition, which makes nearly all good artists un- 
knowing Christians, it is not immediately clear why southern writers should 
have any claim to distinction. Yet despite her debt to Maritain, Gordon also 
presents her Catholic theory of literature as one realization of the Agrarian 
ideology. Having grown up on a farm, unlike all the Agrarians except An- 
drew Lytle, she sympathized with the Agrarians’ beliefs and platform, al- 
though she also suspected that “‘the boys’’ did not have enough firsthand 
knowledge of farm life to be convincing leaders.*” Her novels of the 1930s, 
Penhally; Aleck Maury, Sportsman; None Shall Look Back; and The Garden of 
Adonis, were warmly embraced by the Agrarians, with the character of 
Aleck Maury receiving special commendation as a prototypical Agrarian 
hero.*? As Agrarian politics went into decline and Gordon herself entered 
her Catholic phase, however, she came to believe that certain brands of 
Catholic activism—most notably Dorothy Day’s Catholic Worker move- 
ment—were more effective and authentic expressions of Agrarianism. Writ- 
ing to Percy in the summer of 1952, Gordon relates that Day has established 
a lay apostolate whose members maintain rural hostels where daily Mass is 
celebrated. In effect Day and her associate Peter Maurin “have succeeded 
in doing what the Agrarians talked about.’’** Day’s efforts appear, thinly dis- 
guised, in Gordon’s novel The Malefactors as the ‘‘Green Revolution,” a 
movement of clergy and lay Catholics who run farms and soup kitchens and 
maintain that ““people ought to live in communal villages and go out and 
work the land.”** While it may be unclear how Gordon’s fictive revolution 
fulfills the specifics of the Agrarian agenda, her implication that an explicitly 
Catholic Agrarian platform would have succeeded is unmistakable. 

Gordon’s short story “The Presence,” published soon after her conver- 
sion in 1948, marks her first conscious attempt to create a southern and 
Catholic literary work. In this story, Aleck Maury makes his final appear- 
ance, at the age of seventy-five. Ailing, lonely, contemptuous of the modern 
world and prone to self-pity, Maury suddenly remembers the death of his 
aunt. He had been present when, in the midst of praying the Hail Mary, she 
had cried out, apparently looking at a point over his shoulder. Maury, who 
was thirteen at the time, had not thought much of the event. Now, how- 
ever, facing death, he wonders what it was his aunt saw, and the text ends 
with the suggestion that he might convert to Catholicism just in the nick of 
time. Indeed the last sentence of the story, which shifts into free indirect 
discourse, completes his aunt’s prayer: ““Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us sinners, now and at the hour... of our death.’’*¢ 
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Since Maury was well established as an Agrarian hero when Gordon 
wrote “The Presence,” it seems likely that she intended to portray Catholi- 
cism as the logical fulfillment of Agrarianism and to show that without the 
church, the Agrarian approach to religious questions remained confused. 
The young Maury’s confusion of the Virgin Mary with jealous Juno in the 
story, for instance, suggests Gordon’s disapproval of the Agrarians’ attempt 
to fudge the distinction between myth and religion. At the same time, how- 
ever, Gordon omits an actual conversion from the story and so avoids a 
straightforward happy ending. This absence of a conversion would continue 
in her subsequent fictional works, and while it would rescue them from the 
appearance of didacticism, it would also make her intentions less clear. Gor- 
don no doubt believed, if her statements about the incarnational nature of 
fiction are taken at their word, that the work itself embodied the Catholic 
message and had no need to be more explicit. But without more pointed 
clues—and especially given the paucity of Catholics in her work—the prob- 
lem of how readers are to discern the Catholic message remains. 

Gordon’s The Strange Children, the first of her postconversion novels, ex- 
emplifies this problem of interpretation. In one sense, the novel reworks 
the theme of ““The Presence.” Nine-year-old Lucy Lewis, Aleck Maury’s 
granddaughter, lives on her parents’ farm in conditions that suggest the 
Agrarian ideal. The ideal, however, is soon revealed to be empty. A portrait 
of Stonewall Jackson hangs on the wall, but his eyes stare “unseeingly” and 
he looks “like an old man’”’; Lucy’s father treats the southern tradition only 
as something to pillage for his writing, and even Yankees like Tubby Mc- 
Collum have been able to exploit southern myths for gain, commodifying 
the Civil War to the point where a publisher is willing to pay “‘twenty-five 
thousand just for the title” of an epic poem.*” Lucy’s mother has “‘got more 
fool ideas than any white woman [Lucy] ever saw” (TSC 89), and daily life 
on the farm consists mainly of vapid social calls from neighbors, drunken 
binges and hangovers, and desultory talk about the MacDonoughs, the Le- 
wises’ poor white tenants. During the time span of the novel, two friends 
of Lucy’s father, Tubby McCollum and Kevin Reardon, are visiting, and 
Lucy is faced with the question of which of the two men 1s a better role 
model. Since McCollum is not only a Yankee but an adulterer and a man 
who patronizes the MacDonoughs’ religious faith, while Reardon is a Cath- 
olic convert who is about to give his fortune to a Trappist monastery, in one 
sense there is little doubt as to what the outcome will be. The unusually 
perceptive Lucy chooses Reardon and affirms her choice by returning a cru- 
cifix that she had stolen from him. 
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Yet despite this conclusion, there is much in The Strange Children that 
obscures Gordon’s Catholic intentions. Using the Jamesian device of the 
central intelligence, Gordon presents the action from Lucy’s youthful and 
sometimes naive point of view, thus compelling readers to revise their judg- 
ments continuously. Furthermore Reardon remains an exotic, even myste- 
rious figure who cannot be regarded as simply affirmative, and much of the 
“positive” depiction of religion in the novel flows not from him but from 
the evangelical, snake-handling MacDonoughs, whose sincerity of faith is 
beyond question: ‘““When Mr. MacDonough or Mrs. MacDonough said 
‘Jesus’ you felt as if He were in the next room”’ (TSC 108). Finally the out- 
come at the close of the novel is left suspended, just as it was in ““The Pres- 
ence.’ Lucy does not become Catholic, and the final word in the novel is 
given to her father, Stephen, in the form of an abrupt epiphany: 


He raised his eyes to the sky. .. . A Perseid fell, trailing its golden dust, and 
then another: little meteors that had been falling through space for God 
knows how many years. But the other stars that shone so high and cold 
would fall, too, like rotten fruit—when the heavens were rolled up like a 
scroll and the earth reeled to and fro like a drunkard and men called upon 
the mountains to fall upon them and hide them from the wrath to come. 
This very hill upon which he stood would shake. The river which lapped it 
so gently might turn and, raging against it, tear it from its green base and 
hurl it toward the sea. But there would be no sea! .. . 

He thought of another man [Reardon], the friend of his youth, who only 
a few minutes ago had left his house without farewell. He had considered 
him the most gifted of all his intimates. Always when he thought of that 
friend a light had seemed to play about his head. He saw him standing now 
at the edge of a desert that he must cross: if he turned and looked back his 
face would be featureless, his eye sockets blank. Stephen Lewis thought of 
days, of years that they had spent together. He saw that those days, those 
years had been moving toward this moment and he wondered what moment 
was being prepared for him and for his wife and his child, and he groaned, 
so loud that the woman and the child stared at him, wondering too. (TSC 
302-3) 


This passage, with its apocalyptic imagery and its emphasis on the crucial 
importance of “this moment,” illustrates, like numerous similar endings in 
Flannery O’Connor’s fiction, a sudden and overwhelming descent of divine 
grace. Even a figure as unappealing as Stephen Lewis, Gordon implies, can 
receive the freely bestowed gift of grace and realize in that moment that he 
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or she can “‘cross the desert’’ into the life of the church. But while Lewis’s 
epiphany clearly supports such a religious reading, its lack of more explicit 
clues suggests to more secularly minded readers only that Lewis recognizes 
the distance between himself and Reardon. In short, readers without any 
knowledge of Gordon’s theoretical premises may miss her didactic message 
entirely, while readers with such knowledge are apt to find the novel forced 
and predictable. 

As if to prevent misreadings, Gordon turns in her next novel, The Male- 
factors, to a more blatant manipulation of Catholic symbols and ends the 
novel with the clear suggestion of an imminent conversion. The protago- 
nist, Tom Claiborne, who in some respects resembles Tate, is presented as a 
victim of modernity—a poet suffering from writer’s block, middle-aged 
malaise, and alienation from his wife and friends. Though a Tennessean by 
birth, Claiborne has spent much of his life in flight from his southern roots, 
living first among the expatriates in Paris, where he befriended the homo- 
sexual and suicidal poet Horne Watts (clearly modeled on Hart Crane), and 
later in Pennsylvania, where he settled with his wife, Vera, on a farm to 
create a superficial Agrarian facsimile on northern soil. Claiborne seeks to 
rejuvenate his life through alcohol, adultery, and finally separation from 
Vera—all of which predictably fail. 

At the same time, Claiborne finds himself confronted with Catholic im- 
ages and teachings wherever he turns. Sometimes these confrontations are 
oblique, such as when he overhears a farmer, a member of the Dunkard 
Brethren Church, condemn the artificial insemination of cattle as sinful be- 
cause “‘It’s against Nature . .. A man has got to live according to Nature—if 
he lives right’ (TM 66). Although the farmer is not Catholic, his disapproval 
inevitably conjures up familiar Catholic injunctions against human artificial 
insemination and birth control.** At other times, however, the possibility 
of his conversion to Catholicism is put to him explicitly. He discovers that 
Catherine Pollard, an old friend who had converted after he had once told 
her in ironic exasperation to join the church, has become an enthusiastic 
worker in the Catholic-Agrarian ‘“‘Green Revolution.” Later he meets Jo- 
seph Tardieu, the founder of the movement, who has gone mad from a 
stroke but remains lucid enough to urge Claiborne to read Augustine (TM 
227). Perhaps the oddest confrontation occurs when he meets Sister Immac- 
ulata, an Irish nun who accuses him of being “‘in a state of invincible igno- 
rance” (TM 234) but predicts that he will convert. When Claiborne seeks 
out Vera again, he learns that she too has converted and become a nurse to 
the rapidly deteriorating Tardieu, and this discovery provokes panic in him. 
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The pattern quickly becomes obvious: the church is a kind of Hound of 
Heaven, and the more Claiborne flees it, the more relentlessly it pursues 
him. 

Claiborne’s own conversion experience springs from a dream in which 
Watts leads him through a cave to the praying figure of Catherine Pollard. 
After meeting with Catherine and learning that she has had the same dream, 
he drives away to reconcile himself with Vera, for as Catherine tells him, ‘“‘a 
wife is subject to her husband, as the Church is subject to Christ’? (TM 311). 
This antifeminist sentiment underscores again the traditionalism that had led 
her to the church in the first place. While such an opinion might seem a 
poor advertisement for Gordon’s project to many readers, the proposition 
that Claiborne, having resisted all the appeals of the church until that point, 
would allow a rather banal dream to change his mind strains credibility 
nearly to the breaking point. As in The Strange Children, Gordon’s attempt 
to depict the gratuitous and inscrutable workings of grace simply fails to 
convince. 

Even more striking, however, is the affinity between Catholicism and 
homosexuality in The Malefactors—the same rich stew of decadence, homo- 
eroticism, and artistic production that we see in the work of Chopin, Mc- 
Cullers, and Rice, centered in Gordon’s novel on the figure of Horne 
Watts. While Gordon’s politics are overtly antifeminist and reactionary, her 
belief in the incarnational properties of art leads her to defend a figure op- 
posed to conventional Catholic piety—a promiscuous gay poet who dabbles 
in alchemy, suffers from erotic cravings for blood, and finally commits sui- 
cide. This anomaly has gone unacknowledged by the novel’s few critical 
defenders. Brainard Cheney’s 1971 essay in the Sewanee Review, for example, 
looks back with nostalgia to the triumphant preconciliar Catholicism por- 
trayed in the novel and deplores what relativism and science have wrought 
since then: 


But that was fifteen years ago!—when all of us converts were young in 
the Church and sainthood was a romantic, if not immediate, prospect, and 
the new Thomism buttressed us against scientific nihilism. A man could 
hang a St. Christopher’s medal on the rear-view mirror of his car with some 
assurance of driving to Church in safety, there to hear, in the ancient and 
universal tongue of the Church, a mass chanted in Gregorian style and to 
see, at the sound of the bells, the body of Christ elevated, in all its medieval 
mystery. That was before Pope John XXIII opened the window to let a 
little fresh air into the Church and in came the Vatican Councils [sic]. That 
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was before the computer had brought the prospect of peace (and priests) to 
married life, without of course abolishing the divorce courts; and the pill 
had removed the prospect of marriage as a necessity altogether. The DNA 
code had not yet become our new language of life, nor had cybernetics yet 
robbed it of its last alternative, the test tube replaced the womb, and cryo- 
genics put heaven on ice... . 

But Miss Gordon, I say, is not yesterday’s prophet, but tomorrow’s. . . . 
Let me then, with a few tags, characterize this hour of the Age. The hour of 
Behaviorism’s ambiguous triumph; the incoherent climax of the adolescent 
existentialism of our universities. The hour when our shrill and raucous 
ghetto rhetoric is answered by Little Sir Echo; when God is dead and his 
incarnation has reached the limits of scientific and vulgar speculation. It is 


my guess—the eleventh hour of our interregnum.” 


Cheney’s tirade against American life in the 1970s, although accurate 
enough in its characterization of Gordon’s purposes and beliefs, is also ste- 
reotypically decadent in its awe before the glories of the Latin liturgy, the 
pomp and mystery of the Eucharist. Cheney does not, however, extend the 
same appreciation to the novel’s presentation of Horne Watts, who is valo- 
rized as a man in search of God. To be sure, Cheney acknowledges Crane 
as the model for Watts, even pointing out that the title of Watts’s major 
poem, Pontifex, alludes to The Bridge. The problematic aspect of Watts’s 
presence in an aggressively Catholic novel, however, seems to elude 
Cheney. The novel’s other gay character, the painter Max Shull, seems a 
better advertisement for Catholic piety, for although he had once been Wat- 
ts’s lover, he has since moved to a small cottage, resolved to conquer his 
homosexual desires, and begun work on a mural for the walls of Sister Im- 
maculata’s chapel. Nevertheless, it is Watts rather than Shull who receives 
clerical blessing. The novel’s strenuous efforts to recuperate Watts for Ca- 
tholicism suggest a greater acceptance of homosexuality in Gordon’s work 
than one would expect—and make even more explicit the connections 
among Catholicism, decadence, queerness, and the aesthetic that Chopin 
and McCullers had examined. 

The most significant defense of Watts occurs during a conversation be- 
tween Sister Immaculata and Claiborne, whose friendship with Watts has 
always been strained by his jealousy of Watts’s superior poetic craft. Sister 
Immaculata is at work on a book called Companions in the Blood, in which 
she compares Watts’s life and achievement—including his bizarre experi- 
ments in alchemy and vampirism—to that of St. Catherine of Siena. Clai- 
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borne, to whom she appeals for biographical information about Watts, finds 
her thesis ludicrous. As he explains to her, 


“T saw [Watts] frequently and he evidently underwent a period of moral 
degradation which may have been connected with his homosexuality. An 
erotic craving for blood was one of his symptoms. Miranda Proctor wrote 
me that when he visited her she had to ask her gardener to keep his fourteen- 
year-old boy out of the way; Horne attacked him once, with a knife. P’ve 
got a letter somewhere in which he says that he suspects that his powers are 
failing him but that he feels that they would come back—if only he could 
see blood. Enough blood was the way he put it.”’ 

[Sister Immaculata] sighed deeply. “Ah, yes. Enough to inebriate him. 
That’s all he asked for. That’s all any of us ask for. Enough of the Blood of 
Christ to inebriate us.” 

“Horne asked for about a quart of whisky a day too,” he said. 

“TI come from the Old Country,” she said. ““The men of me [sic] family 
are all drunkards. It takes the power of whisky to still a man’s longing for the 
Blood of Christ.” 

“Maybe it takes more of the blood of Christ to inebriate homosexuals 
than it does ordinary men,” he said with a laugh. 

“They’ve an extraordinary longing for it,” she said, “‘and a place in the 
Kingdom. Our Lord Himself said the last word on that: Some men are born 
eunuchs, some men are made eunuchs by men and some become eunuchs 
for the sake of the Kingdom of God.” (TM 235-36) 


Many contemporary readers, of course, will find Sister Immaculata’s con- 
flation of gay men with ‘“‘eunuchs”’ objectionable. Yet the fact that Watts 
himself had once uttered the same scriptural quotation—albeit in a very dif- 
ferent context (TM 121)—suggests an eerie coincidence intended to point 
up the inscrutable nature of divine grace. 

Claiborne’s attempt to focus on the corporeality of Watts’s desires—his 
need for alcohol, his pedophilic tendencies—becomes transmuted and aes- 
theticized by Sister Immaculata into expressions of longing for the divine. 
His vampirism, itself a common trope of decadence and degeneration, does 
not faze Sister Immaculata in the least and becomes instead a sign of his 
thirst for the redemptive power of Christ’s blood. When Claiborne goes on 
to express his own repugnance for homosexuality, she upbraids him: “And 
what makes you think that you—or I—are so much better than they were? 
When it comes to love, we’re all like eunuchs in the presence of the Bride- 
groom” (TM 237). Even Watts’s suicide, traditionally viewed as a cause of 
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certain damnation, is reinterpreted as his way of ‘“‘abandoning [him]sell[f] to 
God’s mercy” (TM 242). When Claiborne concludes the interview by ask- 
ing, “You think, then, that because he was a gifted poet God will forgive 
him for taking his own life?” (TM 242), Sister Immaculata does not deign 
to respond. Like the career of Oscar Wilde—another famously decadent 
poet who at the end of his life embraced Catholicism—Watts’s suggests that 
the cult of the decadent male artist, bent on dissipating himself as he pursues 
his vision, is the truest paradigm for religious yearning and redemption. 
Watts’s final appearance in the novel, as the agent of grace who leads his old 
friend Claiborne to Catholicism by appearing in a dream, would suggest 
that his erotic thirst for the “Blood” has not gone unquenched. A biograph- 
ical reading of the novel might speculate that Gordon’s treatment of Watts 
is her wishful means of ‘saving’? Hart Crane, whom she and Tate admired. 
Nevertheless, given the unflinching presentation and juxtaposition of both 
militant Catholicism and rampant decadence in The Malefactors, one could 
make the somewhat tongue-in-cheek claim that it is among the “‘queerest’”’ 
of southern novels. This queerness disrupts Gordon’s wish to ground a reac- 
tionary worldview in the church, just as Tate’s early presentation of Catholi- 
cism in The Fathers found itself confronting the destabilizing issue of 
miscegenation. 

Unlike her earlier work, Gordon’s fiction of the 1950s has received only 
lukewarm praise from southernist literary critics. M. E. Bradford, for in- 
stance, finds these novels “not so impressive as their predecessors” and in- 
sists that ““Gordon’s most accomplished fiction reflects the values and 
concerns of her Agrarian phase.” Such a reception is perhaps understandable 
in light of the inconsistencies and sweeping generalizations that were, as I 
have argued, inherent in Gordon’s new Catholic definition of literature it- 
self. But it should also be emphasized that these readers were, for the most 
part, New Critics and that the model of literature that Gordon advanced 
through her fiction challenged their position. When Bradford goes on to 
praise Gordon’s earlier novels because they embody principles that were 
“hers by birthright and inheritance, not by association,” he reveals his own 
preference for the Agrarian shibboleths of myth and tradition over religion, 
implicitly faulting Gordon’s Catholicism because it is not part of her “birth- 
right and inheritance.’ Gordon’s theory of fiction, however, makes the 
opposing argument that without Catholicism, southern literature can nei- 
ther transcend history nor lay any claim to authenticity. 

In 1951 Flannery O’Connor sent a draft of her novel Wise Blood to Caro- 
line Gordon for critical commentary, thus initiating a relationship with the 
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older writer that would last until the end of her life. Though this mentoring 
relationship has been criticized as ‘“‘dysfunctional”’ by critics who hold Gor- 
don responsible for destroying O’Connor’s original “female-sexed voice” 
and causing her to identify with masculinist ideologies, we should guard 
against the reductivism of assuming that Gordon and O’Connor’s theologi- 
cal concerns were little more than a cover for the expression of ill-concealed 
misogyny.°! From Gordon, O’Connor learned not just fictional craft and a 
greater identification with masculine roles but also an entire religio-aesthetic 
theory of fiction. Many of O’Connor’s theoretical pronouncements derive 
from Gordon’s statements about the incarnational and inherently Catholic 
nature of fiction, which in turn can be traced back to Tate’s attempt to 
ground southern literature in an orthodox and feudal Catholicism. Both 
Tate’s attempt to revive a nineteenth-century southern medievalism 
through the church and Gordon’s sacramental aesthetic are implicated in 
particular notions of gender but certainly not reducible to them. 

The fact that Gordon was a convert to Catholicism rather than a “‘cradle 
Catholic” probably made her more amenable to the aesthetics of Maritain 
than she would have been otherwise. As James J. Thompson notes, Ameri- 
can Catholicism has been deeply marked by a Jansenist strain wary of the 
aesthetic. This Jansenism, associated with Irish priests who arrived in the 
1840s, dominated the American Church well into the twentieth century and 
tended to use the promotion of piety as the chief criterion for judging litera- 
ture.°? Lacking any firsthand experience of this Jansenism, Gordon turned 
toward the more intellectual tradition of French Catholicism, which saw no 
contradiction between aesthetic appreciation and the moral teachings of the 
church. O’Connor, however, was born into this atmosphere of suspicion 
toward art—what she once called the ‘“‘novena-rosary tradition” with its 
“nice vapid-Catholic distrust of finding God in action of any range and 
depth’’—and regarded her own success with fiction as a necessary escape 
from such attitudes: “you have to save yourself from it someway or dry 
up.’’? Though O’Connor’s determination to become a writer is clear long 
before she became acquainted with Gordon, to the extent that Gordon pro- 
vided her with a rationale for abandoning the “‘novena-rosary tradition”’ 
without regret, she contributed to O’Connor’s development. Moreover 
Gordon’s insistence on the incarnational aspect of fiction provides a gloss 
on O’Connor’s puzzling statement in ““The Catholic Writer in the Protes- 
tant South” that the best southern and Catholic traditions are ‘‘the same.” 
Just as Gordon would employ Protestant characters such as the MacDon- 
oughs in The Strange Children to advance a professedly Catholic message, 
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O’Connor would argue that Catholic fiction “‘can’t be categorized by sub- 
ject matter’ and that any work devoted to the specificity of place, the won- 
der of incarnation, qualifies.** 

O’Connor would also display Gordon’s tendency toward shocking and 
portentous reversals at the end of her works. Just as The Strange Children and 
The Malefactors end with abrupt epiphanies intended to reveal the workings 
of divine grace, O’Connor would present the descent of grace in sudden, 
unexpected, and often violent terms—and both writers would justify these 
practices by appealing to the gratuitous, inscrutable nature of that grace and 
the irreducibly material ways it makes itself known. Furthermore, because 
this understanding of grace presents a stumbling block for many of O’Con- 
nor’s readers, who see nihilism and mayhem in her endings, O’Connor, like 
Gordon, ultimately endorses intentionalism in interpretation, setting readers 
who “misread” her straight and insisting on the priority of her theological 
aims. O’Connotr’s sympathy with the hierarchical structure of the South and 
her belief in and her treatment of the workings of divine grace all suggest 
that she more properly belongs in Tate and Gordon’s paradigm of southern 
and Catholic literature rather than among the anti-intentionalist and myth- 
oriented ranks of the New Critics. 

The attempt of Gordon and Tate to carve out a Catholic definition of 
southern literature in the 1940s and 1950s represents a break within the old 
Agrarian movement, an effort to present an alternative to the New Critical 
model of southern literature that the other ex-Agrarians were building in 
American universities. Its desire to place southern literature beyond the rav- 
ages of history, in the timeless realm of the absolute, would be taken up both 
in their own later works and in the work of O’Connor, although at times 
their constructions of Catholicism became entangled with competing con- 
structions of the church with very different political resonances. Even 
though O’Connor’s critical reputation has far eclipsed that of Gordon and 
Tate, any effort to restore her to contemporary historical context must ac- 
knowledge the crucial influence of these immediate mentors on her fiction 
and her declared southern Catholic identity. 


sy 


If O’Connor’s death put an end to the literary production of this con- 
sciously southern and Catholic movement, the Second Vatican Council 
(1962-65) undermined the philosophical assumptions on which it was 
based. One result of these changes would be the highly visible role that 
many of the Catholic clergy played in the civil rights movement, as the 
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church’s new emphases on individual rights and ecumenism carried the day. 
If, as many white southerners at the time maintained, including such ex- 
Agrarians as Davidson, one’s attitude toward the civil rights movement 
served as a litmus test for southernness, then Vatican II made it increasingly 
difficult for one to be both southern and Catholic. 

For Tate, having come to Catholicism to fortify the southern tradition 
against the onslaught of modernity, Vatican II was a bewildering and unwel- 
come event that seemed to disavow the Church’s raison d’étre. Tate had 
asserted in “‘Remarks on the Southern Religion” that any religion that tried 
to accommodate itself to secular values would lose its distinctness and legiti- 
macy, and he had not changed his position. “If the Ecumenical movement 
is merely a levelling [sic] process towards 20th century rationalism, it will 
fail,” he wrote to Gordon on 12 November 1963.*° Although he never re- 
nounced Catholicism, made an uncomfortable peace with the cause of civil 
rights, and received the last rites of the church when he died in 1979, his 
sense of alienation from the church grew more pronounced as preconciliar 
attitudes and practices disappeared. 

Gordon, on the other hand, became more visibly devout in the years 
after Vatican II, but she continued to identify with the preconciliar church 
and with reactionary political positions. As her biographer Nancylee Novell 
Jonza reports, 


She deplored the use of the vernacular in the Catholic church, and she 
declared women ought not be allowed to vote. She also disapproved of the 
zip code: “‘this computerization of human beings” would be “‘a step toward 
the gas chambers of the future,” she said. She even raged against structural 
grammar. “‘It is my sober and long considered conclusion that this move- 
ment is a new sort of Communist front, one that goes deeper underground 
in a way than any of them has ever gone,” she said. “Destroying a people’s 
language is a pretty effective way of brain-washing them.”®° 


Bizarre as such ideas may be, however, they contain undeniable traces of 
Agrarian ideology. If particularity in written language is a virtue and bureau- 
cratic regimentation an unmitigated evil, then zip codes and structural 
grammar might indeed be deplorable developments. Gordon’s clinging to 
traditional Catholicism partakes of the same attitude, but the church in 
which she found herself was busily affirming the use of the vernacular and 
had no objection to zip codes, structural grammar, or women voting. Gor- 
don died in 1981 without completing her most ambitious project, a two- 
part novel tentatively called Behold My Trembling Heart. One part of the 
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novel, The Narrow Heart, was to be an autobiographical narrative inter- 
spersed with episodes from the lives of certain ancestors who had been in- 
volved with public figures. The other part, published in 1972 as The Glory 
of Hera, was a reworking of the myth of Heracles. Gordon’s proposed plan, 
although vague, suggests that she wished to reveal an archetypal structure 
common to both the Greek myth and the autobiographical narrative: ‘““The 
lower pattern [the Greek material] winds serpent-wise through the upper 
pattern of action and deals with the archetypal world which the present-day 
Jungians and the archaic Greek inform us lies at the very bottom of every 
human consciousness.’’>” 

The clearest hint of the role that Catholicism would have played in this 
massive work is a chapter from the unfinished “‘upper pattern,” published 
in 1977 under the title ““A Walk with the Accuser.”’ This strange story, set 
in sixteenth-century Paris, depicts a midnight theological debate between 
Jean Cauvin, later John Calvin, and a stranger described only as ““The 
Shadow.” In a move that was probably suggested to her by O’Connor’s use 
of the devil in The Violent Bear It Away, Gordon identifies the ““Shadow” in 
a brief introduction to the story as the Devil, “shown in the act of deceiving 
the young Frenchman.” As a result of their debate, Calvin will later deliver 
one of his rivals, Michael Servetus, to the Inquisition to be burned at the 
stake. In one sense, the story shows Gordon’s defense of Catholicism at its 
most extreme. By suggesting that Presbyterianism has a satanic origin, she 
attacks the ecumenism of postconciliar Catholicism, and although she 1m- 
plicitly condemns Calvin for handing Servetus over, she presents no corre- 
sponding condemnation against the inquisitors who put him to death for 
promoting heresy. On the basis of “A Walk with the Accuser’’ alone, readers 
might believe that Gordon’s Catholicism had become fanatical. 

This story, however, sits uneasily alongside the absence of Catholicism in 
The Glory of Hera. Brinkmeyer argues that in The Glory of Hera, Gordon 
returns to Maritain’s theory that works of art need not be explicitly Chris- 
tian to be considered Christian and portrays Heracles as a precursor to 
Christ. But Gordon’s interest in Jung during this period complicates this 
explanation. Maritain’s theory allows for a Christian interpretation of the 
Heracles myth but never implies that Christ and Heracles are interchange- 
able. Jungian theory, however, would treat Christ and Heracles as mere local 
variations on the same archetype, neither of which can be considered supe- 
rior. By referring to Jung in her descriptions of her project, Gordon comes 
perilously close to admitting that Heracles can compete with Christ and 
therefore, as Tate had argued in “Remarks on the Southern Religion,” de- 
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priving Christianity of its legitimacy. Even in “‘A Walk with the Accuser,”’ 
Gordon’s naming of the Devil as the ““Shadow”’ suggests an unwitting equa- 
tion between Jungian psychoanalysis and Catholic theology. Since it seems 
unlikely that Gordon intended such an interpretation, it may be kinder to 
her, her own statements notwithstanding, to conclude with Ashley Brown 
that The Glory of Hera is simply “‘a comedy of manners with the gods for 
characters” rather than a Christian allegory. I would argue that the dichot- 
omy between the fierce religiosity of ““A Walk with the Accuser” and the 
explicitly Jungian concerns of The Glory of Hera reflects Gordon’s own con- 
fusion within the postconciliar church. Wishing to defend Catholicism with 
inquisitorial zeal, Gordon discovers that in a modernized church, her old 
ideas about fiction as a Catholic enterprise are even less evident than be- 
fore—and that her best hope in defending the church must now spring from 
such secular sources as Jungian theory. As for the relations between the 
South, Catholicism, and fiction, the incompleteness of Behold My Trembling 
Heart precludes any guesses as to what position Gordon would have taken. 
In any event, her old project of defining southern literature in Catholic 
terms, as a means of preserving a medievalist identity for the South and of 
affirming a sacramental definition of fiction, had lost its dubious coher- 
ence—and with its collapse came the last gasp of an Agrarian Catholicism. 


